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ABSTRACT 

This document describes the results of a seminar 
convened in England and attended by representatives of national, 
regionalf state, and local cultural organizations from France, the 
Netherlands, Sveden, the United Kingdom, and the Onlted States « An 
overview of the status of decentralization in cultural programming 
opens the document. Diverging vievs of the term "culture," homever, 
emphasize the appropriateness of "decentralization" and lead into a 
description of two local cultural efforts — one in the United 
Kingdom and one in the United States. An overview of the cultural 
policies of each of the five countries represented, discussed in 
relation to the concept of decentralization, is presented followed by 
a discussion of practical and theoretical considerations inherent in 
a decentralized policy. Benefiting for interaction among government 
agencies and private groups, such as city planners and people 
involved in mass media, are practical goals. The overriding 
theoretical concern, however, is the ability of old institutions to 
generate new forms and functions of cultural activity. A list of 
eleven questions "for the future," indicates the areas for concern 
discerned by the groups. A list of seminar participants concludes the 
document. (JH) 
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C ULTURAL DECENTRALISATION 

On the Inltlatlre of Mr Ralph Burgard, and with the 
co-operation of the Dartlngton Hall Trustees, an international 
seminar took place at Dartlngton Hall from I6 to 21 April 1972 • 
A list of participants is attached. It will be seen therefrom 
that people came to the seminar from 5 different countries: 
in English alphabetical order, these were France, the Netherlands, 
Sweden, the United Kingdom and the United States. (All the 
proceedings were in the English language). It will also be seen 
that the participants came in part from National Cultural 
Organisations" (such as the Ministries of Cultual Affairs, the 
national councils on the arts, arts councils etc), and in part 
from among these actively engaged in directing cultural activities 
in regions or states or in localities more or less divorced from 
any central (governmental or other) tutelage. Every member of 
the seminar spoke in his own personal capacity, and deliberately 
without any implied authority to commit his own agency, authority 
or government • 

The object of the seminar was to exchange ideas between 
nations, and (if possible) to indicate practical lines of . * 
progress for covmtries concerned. ^ 

The members of the Dartington seminar were ignorant (save 
in the most general terms) of the earlier colloquy held under 
the auspices of the CCC at Arc-et-3enans, which led to a 
''final declaration" in which they would have been deeply 
interested. They also, obviously, knew nothing of the 
deliberations of the symposium organised by the Council of Euro|)e 
at San Remo period immediately after their own discussions 
(26 - 29 April) (1). But they subscribed to many of the most 
important theses which have now become commonplaces, of 
international discussions* For example, they were unanimous 
in their conviction that the conditions of existence in fully 
developed societies are inimical to the liberation and 
fulfilment of the human spirit, and that a most vigorous, 
even revolutionary, reaction against these conditions is essential 
if the basic need of human beings to shape their own lives and 
activity is to be preserved and developed. They all recognised - 
that social apathy must be combated by encouraging creativity, 
and that national resources in money and In kind must be 
devoted increasingly towards this end, as a matter of accepted 
national cultural policy, over-riding perhaps other political 
considerations. 

^ 



(1) Reports of both those meetings may be obtained from the 
Division for Cultural Development, Council of Europe, 
Strasbourg. 
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While accepting (in some cases without enthusiasm) the 
responsibility of governments to maintain and enhance the standards 
of performance of national theatres, ballets, operas etc, the 
participants were agreed that governments should Increasingly 
make funds and resources available for the stimulation of 
non-tradltlonal, contemporary cultural activities, stemming from 
the variegated Impulses observable in contemporary society as it 
actually is (eg the Swedish " Samvarodagar" - days of being together). 
As regards the established Institutions (opera houses, national 
theatres, etc), there was a general movement of opinion towards a 
policy of making these more open to mcdern artistic objectives, 
and to the contemporary requirements of an audience hitherto 
uncommitted to traditional cultural manifestations. 

It was unanimously agreed that the most effective action 
in these directions would be for governments and national cultural 
organisations to make really substantial suras annually available 
by way of subsidies "without strings" .to regional organisations,, 
that is, to be spent in accordance with the regional organisations' 
own rules. There would be due financial audit, but without specific 
direction from the national cultural organisation as to the forms 
of activity to be supported., The manner in which this measure of 
decentralisation should be Implemented would differ from country 
to country. For example, in the United States, devolution of 
the functions of funding and decision-making would In the first 
place be, perhaps, to the state come lis on the ar J: s; in 
Great Britain to the Reel onal Arts Associations; In i Sweden a 
successive decentralisation to the regional offices qf the 3 
national institutes for concert s> theatre and exhibitions and, as 
a next step; the transfer of the respohslbillty to small cultural 
organisations belonging to the county councils; and elsewhere in 
accordance with national Institutional lines of prpvlncial; 
demarcation - but so as always to ensure as much independence from 
the tutelage of the central government as was practical* ■ 

In the same way, and bearing alwaiys in mind the Mstbrically 
Inevitable differences, of political structures biet ween one nation - 
and another, the participants agreed that regional prganisations 
should allocate a substantial part of their total revenues^ t 
local and district organisations, slmlJLarly "withoiit striniss" 

It was recognised and accepted that action oh these lines ^^^^^^^^^ 
would tend to change, in a radicar manner^ the pre s^^ 
of national policies, perhaps away from the -traditional artis^^^^^ 
But the seminar's own main objective in seeking to define the 
terms of "decentralisation" necessarily implied a continuous 
process of socio-cultural re-evaluation (from which the traditional 
arts could not be exempt), towards a community-based structure. 
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In conclusion, the participants agreed that further action 
towards an agreed policy of cultural decontralia&tion could best 
be pursued through the Council of Europe, In continuation of 
studies already undertaken by that body. Clearly, However, it 
would be useful if the views of qualified persons or agencies 
from the USA could be incorporated in these further studies. 

The evidence of facts produced from several European 
countries and from the USA showed that there is growing a 
close co-operative relationship at the highest level between 
the ministries and government agencies concerned with divers 
aspects of cultural animation or reanimation, such as the 
conservation of the environment, and of the national patrimony 
of artistic achievements; the encouragment of sport, and of 
tourist attractions; the use of radio and television; the 
Integration of scholastic and academic curricula and institutions 
with the cultural advancement of neighbouring communities. 
Participants in the Partington seminar were un^inimous in the 
vieii^-.that co-ordination at the highest constitutional level in 
all these fields was an essential pre-requisite of effective 
decentralised cultural action. 



Ki Abercrombie 
Chairman of the Seminar 
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"Culture Is not an assortment of aesthetic sugar plums for 
fastidious palates, but an energy of the soul. When It feedjs 
on Itself, Instead of drawing nourishment from the- common life of 
mankind. It ceases to grow, and, when it ceases to grow, It ceases 
to live... In the long run, it is only by Its extension that, in 
the conditions of today, it is likely to be preserved". 



Everything is culture, from clothing to books, from food 
to pictures; and culture is everywhere, from one end of the social 
i^dale to the other" . 



R H Tawney 



Roland Bart he s ( Times Literary S u pplement 




"Everyone has the right freely to participate in the cultural 
life of the community,,.". 



Art, 22, Universal Declaration of Human Rights 

(1948) 
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AN UNRESTRICTED VIEW OF CULTURE 

. Dartlngton Hall is probably Britain's most remarkably and 
consistently successful venture in on-the-Spot integration of 
education, agriculture, industry, culture and community life, 
of tradition and experiment, of private initiative and public 
enterprise, encouraging both local creativity and international 
cross-fertilisation. Welcoming the iSarticlpants from the 5 
participating countries, Leonard Elmhirst, founding father of 
the Dartlngton experiment, spoke of the importance of man^s 

sense of wonder . And this seemed to be evoked, throughout 
the conference, in the delegates' discovery of how much they 
shared in their working philosophies, whatever their differences 
in background and experience. 

There were tensions, of course: between, for example, 
establishment men and radical field workers, who viewed common 
ground sometimes from the grass -roots and sometimes from a 
ministerial helicopter; or between the ready American acceptance 
of new technology and the lingering resistance to it elsewhere; 
or between Prance's centralising tradition and the UK's tradition 
of widespread voluntary engagement. Yet, this very diversity 
was orchestrated into a larger harmony, partly because most 
people at Dartington appeared to recognise, in Ralph Burgard's 
phrase, the importance of celebration as well as cerebration in 
cultural affairs, and partly because the diversity inherent in 
cultural decentralisation was, after all, what the seminar was 
about in the first place. The talk was touched at times by 
euphoria of frontiers - men who can see that things are going * 
their way - or. so it seems. 

For even though it has been only Just the last 12 yearis that 
national cultural offices - outside Britain - have become fully 
operational and independent already original patterns of 
centralised, control are changing. In Britain, most of the I6 
regional arts associations are less than 6 years old. In the 
USA, all 50 states have developed arts councils, stimulated by 
the establishment of the National Endowment for the Arts in I965. 
In Prance, a new decentralising plan - which has been described 
as contradicting 250 years of French history - was launched 
barely 6 months before the seminar. Sweden too, has a 
far-reaching new plan, published in the spring of 1973^ which 
emphasises the need for decentralisation. Holland is re-examining 
cultural goals, a process which will shortly be accelerated by 
a report from Its national cultural office. 

The reason for this reversal of direction, and the 
starting-point of discussion at Dartington, was the failure, 
in the last 25 years, of an earlier faith in a cultural 
break-throiagh to the majority of the population. According 
to William J Baumol and William G Bowen, in P erforming Arts : 
The Economic Dilemma , the expenditure per capita for admission 
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to professional performing arts events In the USA stayed virtually 
constant between 1929 and 1964. In I965 the audience for those 
events was estimatod as 2,5^ of the total population, and not 
even the most sanguine mi3sionarloa of the arts would contend 
that this percentago had changed much in the past 7 years. 
In France some 98515 of national funding for culture was allocated 
to Institutions that serve a tiny, educated, addicted elite. 
For Sweden it was said that culture belonged to a core of about 
1^. Re cent UNESCO figures Indicate an International trend: 
attendance at plays and concerts Is levelling off and even* 
declining, as measured on a per capita basis • Par from expanding 
their social range, the arts - as conventionally defined - appear 
to be In danger of becoming the prerogative of an ever smaller 
minority of the population, 

''Culture", of course. Is Concerned with far more than the 
size of the audience for the performing arts* The word is broad 
enough (too broad for some because of Its multiplicity of meanings, 
while others flinch from the narrowness of Its elitist" associations) 
to cover most of what Is valuable about the human landscape. But 
what other word Is there? At the Beaford Centre In North Devon, 
they prefer to call what they do "entertainment - and they claim 
to involve not 2^ but 20^ of the population they serve in their 
wide-ranging activities, V/hile people searching for new ways to 
fix themselves in time, place and culture may need to venture 
out£?ide the conventional limits of "the arts , it was generally 
agreed at Dartington that, in practice, we must do with the words 
we have^ "Culture", said Richard Loveless, "is a way of making 
education and life and the arts connect. All art is therapy, in 
the best sense: It's good for the soul". 

"Culture" seems narrow and exclusive only, if you use it to 
denote narrow and exclusive things* At Dartington culture was 
seen as broad as life itself: in culture lay solutions for 
educational problems, a way of changing the school environment, 
a reconciliation or racial and social tensions, a cure for 
alienation in the suburbs of a Dutch city or an American new town. 
Culture could be used to help an underprivileged, backward area 
(like the Massif Central). Anthony Keller cited Bergson: 
"The function of art is to return us to ourselves". Adrian 
van der Staay urged administrators and activists alike to look, 
outside the culture in which they have been reared into the 
other culture^ the world of the majority. 

As art ceases, to be regarded, in John Lane' s phrase, as 
cultural icing", and comes to be seen as a main ingredient of the 
everyday diet, cultural agencies will surely play a greater role 
in governmental planhirus at national, regional and local levels. 
Ezra Pound once said: Artists are the antennae of the race" . 
The first tremors of a new trend in the coming decade were what ^ 
gave tho Dartington Seminar, in my view, a particular sense of 
relevance, even of urge^ncy. 
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TWO DECENTRALISED EXPERIMENTS 

Before describing what the five national cultural offloeo ' 
appear to be thinking about cultural decentralisation In general^ 
I should like to indicate what It can mean In particular - by 
looking briefly at two experiments reported on at Dartlngton: . 
the Beaford Centre in Engltrnd and the New Place in America. 
Theory is one things practice quite another, and these two 
admirable enterprises present a good vision of what we ought to 
be aiming at. Both depend on the personalities and phllosophle's 
of their directors; they differ vastly, not only from each other, 
but from other decentralised enterprises in their countries. Yet 
the reports on both were especially valuable ingredients of the * 
seminar because they reminded us - In human detail and with 
emotional force - what decentralisation is about, what "culture" 
can mean and be taken to moan. Both, incidentally, were started 
« and both continue - without direct help from their national 
cultural offices. 

The Boaford Centre was established in a North Devon vlilage 
In 1966 by a private charitable foundation, the Dartlngton Trust, 
as an agency of regional regeneration , John Lane, a former 
lecturer in art, is its director. At the same time, the Trust 
started a glass factory in a neighbouring town, with the aim of 
revitalising the area economically as well as culturally. Beaford, 
which Lane described as "one of the most decentralised 
institutions in Britain," serves a rural area of about 1,000 
square miles, with a scattered population of some 120,000. The 
biggest town hac 16,000 people. The region is not only somewhat 
Is61aft6d but"al«a bdcfefiipd> doittgnated by -the •so-^srnmeot cif'ifL- 
d«veidp»ient.«ar®a f or^ industry^' (more 'eolloquial'ly, deprcsncd area), 
with a high exodi5s-r«te. pia»t-io\llaa»ly anrt^ng the young. . There -is 
only tfne theatre*, tmm-eonoert hall-. 

Beaford Centre uses some 60 different venues - mainly churches, 
pubs, village halls, community centres and other "natural centres 
of social activity . For Instance, the control s travelling 
theatre group, the Orchard, has no permanent stage, but performs 
in old people's homes, hospitals, primary schools, factories, 
women's institutes and remote village halls, with talks, readings, 
demonstrations and entertainments in addition to motmting full- 
scale plays in the larger towns with its own portable props, 
scenery, lighting and tiered seating. Speaking of the Orchard, 
John Lane does not talk about eirt. The Orchard actors, he 
says, are "concerned to satisfy profound human needs; the need 
for laughter, the need for company, the need to be stimulated 
and cheered up. Their task is to animate - Just that and nothing 
more?* . - 
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Beaford "animates" the region In many different wayst 
Besides sponsoring more traditional forms of small-scale 
touring • suoh as danoers from the Royal Ballet or a concert 
by part of the Bournemouth Symphony Orchestra - the centre 
encourages brass band concerts, readings by regional vn'lters, 
talent contests, film shows. Jazz sessions, all-day village 
parties for children, chamber music and folk music recitals, and 
local festivals that keep^ village tradition alive # The centre runs 
day and evening classes for adults, Saturday morning classes for 
children, holiday and residential courses. Subjects Include lace. 
Jewelry and wlne-maklng, flower arrangment, painting, play reading 
and folk dancing* Such activities, John Lane says, move aoross 
the well guarded frontiers dividing art and entertainment, education 
and community development,. 

To achieve all this, the Beaford Centre works through a 
variety of channels and sponsors J the county council, the region^s 
university (drama department, extra-mural department and institute 
of education), the local technical college, the Workers Educational 
Association, and the regional arts association. Part' of the Beaford 
budget is paid by the Devon County Council and 17 district councils, 
a collective contribution that has risen in 5 years from under 
£300 to over £7,000, The South-Westem Arts Association pays 
41^ of the Beaford bill, with £15#000; and the lion's share is 
still provided by Dartlngton, with £18,600 or 49^, At a current 
cost of under £41,000 the Beaford Centre is demonstrating that 
art, even if you don't care to call it that, can have, in \^ 
John Lane's words, '^Important social consequences no less 
significant for the -well-being of a community than those which 
might be expected from other, more familiar forms of social 
welfare" • 

The New Place is situated in a Tampa, Florida, neighbourhood 
with a unique cultural mix - le, some k6% black and JTSf I-atin 
(Mexican and Puerto Rican), This "urban arts settlemerit" is in 
a tough qiiarter where white middle-class youngsters are forbidden 
to go by their parents - thoiagh many break the rule to visit 
the New Place - and it works among people who. Its founder claims, . 
have been "^rgnored and neglected for years by the city, and the 
state • The ventfire began iti a wlndowless, ruined garage, with 
no grants from central or regional agencies, with little capital, 
indeed, beyond the determination of Richard Loveless, an assistant 
professor of art education at the local university. . 

Each week the New Place serves about 2,000 children and young 
people (ages 3 to 30, says the brochure), with the help of up to 
7© unpaid helpers, many of them staff and students from the ^^^^.^^ 
university. It has spread from the garage (now repaired) to ailT^^ 
adjacent church and house with what soimds,to European ears, like 
a treasury of technology. It has an annual budget of about 
$75 #000, all of it from, non-arts agencies, including the US Office 
of Education, a local private foxandation, and the United Methodist 
Church, The budget and attendance rate are bigger than those of 
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any other arts project la the area; yet Ralph Burgard reported 
that when he visited Tampa (population 300,000) recently, he 
found that the New Place was generally unknown in the worlds 
of the theatre people and music people* 

The New Place presents conventional spectator events - 
concerts, plays, films, poetry readings - but these are not 
seen to be its most important fimction^ Its director believes 
in starting from the experience of the people rather than with, 
the ^imported event and the expectation of experience, vf 1th its 
implicit| assumptions about what the spectator o ught to feel<. 
Since an essential part of their everyday experience is rooted 
in technology, children have been encoiAraged, for instance, to 
tape-record the reminiscences an<i reflections of their elders* 
If insights into the social background of the community that 
are unavailable in print are a by-product of such work, so 
much the better^ Four-year-olds help to make films about 
local life and are allowed a good deal of creative freedom, 
Che teenage group wanted td remake ''The Hijinchback of Notre Dame^ 
after seeing the film on TV because, they said, it was too • 
violent. Their own version tiairied into what was described 
as a film about the different aspects of love in pur society'! • 
This group had dropped out on drxags the previous yearv Now^^ . 
they cprae back to the New Place with a new enthusiasm, relijgibh, 
and asked to make a film about the Second Coming* This went 
ahead - with a. caveat about eommimity/ communication: " 
stress the importance of multiplicity of meaning, 
do, they should try to speak on different levels to different 
kinds of people** • 

Not only tape-recorders, hand-held movie cameras and home 
projectors abound at the New Place, Loveless plans to draw on 
an armoury of lasers, microwave systems, hoi dgrams,quadro 
sound systems and other equipment* The New Place has for instance, 
a composing laboratory'' , where with the help of electric pianos^ 
amplifiers, and borrowed computer time yoiang enthusiasts tyork 
out the chance compositions of aleatorlc music ^from mathematical 
formulae, roulette sequences, or stock market reports. One 
fourteen-year-old Mexican boy picked up an old wire recorder from 
a J lank yard, converted It tp stereo, recorded traffic noise on 
the nearby highway, combined this with selections from Ravi Shankar 
and other spur.ces, arid produced a piece. Loveless reported, that 
was accialmed fey a vlisltirig composer Ih a ^ age group 

as one of the most exciting pieces of music In his recent 
experience. The New Place'^s latest acquisition Is "a complete 
colour TV studio", acquired at bargain rates with a ^little help 
from their friends at the local TV station, 

Richard Loveless insists that he is not exialtlng technology, 
but trying to "create some kind of creative tension among 
tradition, cultioral ideas and new technological ideas By^ 
ignoring technology/ we are ignoring the life process Itself # 
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It is significant that the great rocket base of Cape Crjiaveral 

is not far away: that miraculous moon technology lo prj./C of the 

Tampa background and may account in part for the tech,;;.:! 

expertise of the oityfs children as they broadcast theli Ijapes 

on the local radio and transmit their films on local television. 

In a comparative study Loveless is writing, he calls the 

New Place an Urban Media Exploration and Communi oat ions Centre 

and Teacher Training Laboratory'', but he describes it more 

reassuringly (and more accurately?) in conversation: "the only. place 

in the city where blacks, Mexican and v^hite children can meet without 

fighting'^, »^Irt*s 'a nice place to-be? it's warm and human and loving". 

The New Place believes in the im.portaiice of response > 

It would seem to me that quick (if not intent) popular 
response, the salient characteristic of both these experimental 
programmes, is probably indispensable to any recipe for cultural 
decentralisation* ffiifee may sound obviousj but it was, after all, 
the failure of Just such a response that punctured the bubble of 
the cultural "boom" of the 1960s, notably in the United States 
and in France. .Just as dogmatic application of doctrinaire 
formulae then raised too many expectations and fulfilled too few 
so now the enthusiasts for decentralisation will face similar 
dangers if they embrace it uncritically as a panacea policy, to 
be imposed from above. The Beaford Centre and New Place 
experiments depend largely on the drive, talent and imagination 
of their directors. This is not to say that their achievements 
are merely happy accidents of time, place and person: but that 
they are niot at all easy to duplicate everywhere, whatever the 
funds available. What they provide is examples of good work, of 
something to shoot for* It is as goals- as evidence of what is 
possible - that they can stimulate those struggling with the 
problems of decentralisatlng culture. And before going on to 
examine some of those problems, let us look at what the countries 
represented at Dartingtori are contemplating at the moment. 

FIVE COUNTRIES: THE PRESENT PATTERN 

France r 

Decentralisation is one of the explicit cultural objeptlves 
of the Sixth Plan, announced in 1971# which was praised by 
Nigel Abercrombie at Dartington as "far ahead of anSrthing that 
exists and works, in other countries, in penetration of concept 
and width of grasp"* Decentralisation is to be achieved with the 
help of an advisory body called" the Natlbnal Council for Cultural 
development, which consists of persons pjcked by the Minister for 
Cultural Affairs from all fields of national life with the 
exception of the civil service. A special pump-priming fund of 
10 million francs, (Fonds d' Intervention Culture! le), has been 
created to finance, on a 50/5O matching basis, experimental 
projects for a maximum period pf 2 years. Priority goes to 
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projects outside Paris, especially those involving private as 
wrell as pubUc agencies and more than one ministry. This is 
an attempt to counteract not only excessive centralisation but 
mutual ministerial insulation and the neglect of non-goyemmental 
sources of patronage. Significantly, this fund is not allocated 
by the Minister for Cultural Affairs, but by an Inter-mlnisterlal 
committee, which meets twice a year and is responislble to the 
Prime Minister. 

In each of the 21 regions, cultural- action associations 
financed and controlled by the ministry are being created; 
so far 3 exist. Each region already has an advisory cornmittee, 
modelled on the structure of the central ministry ^ These new 
fiedged creations are to be given more power in due course, and 
will become the main administrative links with- Paris. To date, 
there is no intermediary between local or regional activities 
and the ministry but as the new regional associations developV^^^^ 
it is proposed that they will become the link with the^^^-^ — ; 
organisations in their terrain. The ministry ialso keeps^a^^ 
cultiiTal representative in each region as liaison w^^ 
prei^et . is appointing regional music brganiseir^s for ' ^ 
co-ordination and animation^ and has set a target of 20^^^^^ re 
orchestras for financial and technicail support i L^^ 
on the plastic arts are also recruited by Paris'.^ ^^^^ 
life. in the provinces is reinforced by 20 companies^ 3^ 
established with state help since 1945* varidsubsidls 
condition that each organisation make at least 3 tb^ 
region every year. With commendable deiiibcracy/^ 
it seems, are to be treated as equal, however uneqtial t^h^ 
resources, initiative, and appetites* ''r'/,'''-''/^-:''^ 

The internationally famous experiment of the itelsons de^^^l^^^^ 
Culture - those ambitious centres intended to present mult 1 -art 
programmes to a majority ,p\lblic - is consideiVBd^after^ 
have failed to re^ch a majority public. Only 9 of t^ 
20 have been built and work successfully at; full vca 
At a disproportionately high cost, 3 Maispris have^ a^ 
small increase in the middle-class audience f br ciiltureV 
barely touching the working class, who prbvlde4 less than 5^ 
of the audience in a 1967-^68 s\H*vey. Cheaper, lesa^ 
Maisons, with wider social functions, are now plamed and these^ 
will work in collaboration with the local populat ion and^^^^^o^^ 
ministries. The Maison at Yerresv for. Instance, which Iricl^ 
a youth centre, library, sports centre, arts workshop and a 
1,000 pliace school, is run with the help of the Miniisteries of / 
Education, Youth and Sporty and Sbclai. Welfare, :as well;; a^^^^^ 
local authority ♦ The 9 existing Mai sons have bebh built and : 
maintained bn a 50/5O matching basis by thie local authbrity . and 
the Ministry fif Cultural Affairs, which has the last word oh : 
their budgets and choice of directors. / 
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In addition to the new style Malsons, there are to be centres 
of cultural animation - 20 are already in existence or on the 
way - with an emphasis not on the building but on the activity^ 
Teams oi^ artists, working ad hoc and sometimes without permanent 
premises, will attempt to Involve a broad section of the public 
in piarticipatbry culture • There are > moreover, 1,500 
Malsons de Jeunea se (run by the Ministry of youth and Sport ), 
most of which include an arts workshop as well as the traditional 
sporting and recreational facilities; ^and a large number of 
municipal centres, run and financed by local authorities, of 
widely varying range, effectiveness and facilities, but these 
appear to play no very significant part in the regenerative 
schemes of the national planners t ^ 

In^pite of its departiires from French tradition and its ' 
imaginative redrafting of the lines of commimicatipn and copiisnfli • 
tfalB pattern may still seem a long way from, decentralisation in 
practice: Paris seems. to be In firm control almost everywhere 
that matters* Yet encouragement of local initiative and recruitment 
of paltronage outside the central government are so new in Prance 
that some guidance by the Ministry of Cultxiral Affairs seems, 
for some time, to be Indispensable^ 

It will be interesting to see, in the coming decade, ' how the 
French solve the problem of achieving deicentralised grovrth,^^ f^^ 
and co-ordination, without either maintaining top strict r a 
Parisian control or destroying the authority of the Ministry of 
Cult loral Affairs, still, after a:il,V only 14 years pld^^ 
autonomous state agency* The seeds are Just being p It 
would be foolish to o:xpect a harvest over nightv^^ ^^^^ . ^ 

jgweder ; , 

Xike the French, the Swedes have mingled strong, ^^t^ 
of centralised deMpcrfetie ;thepi*y>^^^a^ too;; 

both thB phl^^ Justiflcati oh and t he spdlaKi^ for : 

de ce nt rail siat 1 on have be e n Increasingly; rebognlsed at; the centre . 
The current system is, as in Prance > of re cient origin. (It wa^/ 
on3.y m 196^ that: the Department of Cultural Affairs? was estabiished 
inside the Swedish Ministry of Edxacation^ ^ In view of it^ place In = 
the goyerrraental^ f^ It is not surprising that educatlon^^ 

respoiis;ltlli1;ies ipoini in^ 

national cidtxir millidn 
Swedes taking part in the vpliahtar^ a^^ ' 
year, about ^ 6ppiepe : vrer 

kind, whi^h wbiic of the pbj^ v . 

The departmeh^^^ 

museums, /libraries radi b and television.. Among th^ 

organlsatipria umbrella are the Central Of flee of NatioMil 

Antiquities, the Swedish Film Institute, the National Archives, the 
Swedish Broadcasting Corporation, the Royal Library and the Royal 
Academies of Music and the Pine Arts • All are. situated in St 6c kholra. 
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But the department's satellites also include the Theatre and 
Music Coxmcll, which supervises the work of 2 independent • bodies 
concerned with disseminating the performing arts outside the 
capital 4 These are the National Theatre Centre, which dates 
from the 1930s and tours Its permanent company throijghout 
Sweden, and the Poiandation for Nationwide Concerts, which was 
established in 1968 to develop concerts for children in school 
(this takes most of its budget) and for adults in any serviceable 
place outside the concert halls • It co-operates with regional 
and local authorities, and promotes musical education and 
appreciation on a broad scale as well. Althoxagh the government 
appoints representatives to the boards of both institutions, ; 
the majority are nominated by other public bodies and 
professional associations in Stockholm. Another agency of the 
National Cultural Office , the Commission on Museums and . 
Exhibitions, established in 1965* supervises Swedish Travelling . 
Exhibitions, an enterprise. that tours. exhibitions of various 
kinds throughout the -coimtry. ' y^^' ' . 

Tbioring from the centre has appeared to be, lontil now, the 
main form of decentralisation in Sweden. Regional and local 
initiative has been relatively weak and scattered, and the 
impetus has come, as a rule, from Stockholm, using the. system 
of matching grants. The state, for instanciB, pays half the 
costs of 16 municipal theatres and orchestras outside Stockholm,' 
Until recently, the 23 County Councils have shown little concern ^ 
for cultural activities in the wider sense, and have mainly 
limited their Interest to museums, libraries and further educatloa 
Locally, multi-arts programmes - of varying scale and kind - 
have sometimes been sponsored by the "People's Houses" , which 
sprang out of the Swedish labour and ti^^ade union movement from 
the late 19tb century onwards. There are now some 800 of these 
places • Apart from these, there has been a' sudden upsurge in 
the past few years of municipal cultural committees* In 1968 
only about 7^ of Swedish municipalities had such entities, but 
now the . f ig^e is airound half* Their scope ' appears to 
be restricted so far, with, libraries as the principal investment 
(and libraries are viewed. It seems, as educational rather than 
cultural agencies). 

Provincial govex*nment, too, is being restructured. In Sweden, 
as elsewhere, there has been a steady reduction in the number of 
local units, from 2,000^ in i960 to aa?r.^jaid 270 by the ^taid-1970s . This 
may appear to be quite the opposite of decentralisation. But it is 
arguable that the bigger the authority, the more it will have to 
spend in cash and services on culture and creative activi1;y, - 
with matching grants from the state, of course. 
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Last spring a far-reaching report which seeks to provide 
for extensive decentralisation was published for general discussion 
and submission to the government by the Ifetional Council of Cultural 
Affairs, an independent advisory body attached to the ministry. 
(An English summary has been published). Looking to the future, 
the report proposes that "the overriding goal of cultural policy 
is to contribute to the creation of a better^ social environment 
and of greater social equality", and that decentralisation of 
activities and dec 1 si on-making is Indispensable to realising that 
goal. Touring, the report recognises/ is not enough; the country 
needs more regional institutions, supported by more state aid.^ 
The report urg^s the establishment of Joint cormnittees at local 
and regional levels that would co-ordinate the functions outside 
Stockholm of various associations and organisations; it recommends 
more cultural committees, in communities eind county coimcils, with 
political autonomy; it proposes specifically an extension of 
authority from the National Theatre Centre and the Fouindatlon for 
Nationwide Concerts to regional agencies; and it welcomes the 
coming regionalisation of television and radio as a way of ' 
promoting decentralisation and renewed cultural vitality throughout 
Sweden • 

The Swedish report puts a great deal of faith in the 
regenerative powers of committees, the importance of representational 
(rather than individual) membership, and the necessity of reshaping 
things from above. The details of decentralisation appear, moreover, 
less specific than those of the French plan. Yet one has to 
remember once again, that this is only the beginning of the story. 
Not the least encouraging aspect of the Swedish scene, as glimpsed 
at Dartington. is what Carl-Erick Virdebrant described as the 
eagerness to promote experimental attitudes".* 

The Netherlands 

Dutch cultural activity is centrally administered and 
subsidised by a division of a government office, the Directors of 
Cultural Affairs, in the Ministry of Cultural Affairs, Recreation 
and Social Welfare • Through another dlrecftorate in the same 
ministry, control is exercised over adult education, youth work, 
radio and TV and public libraries. But in Holland, private activity 
and enterprise play a greater role than in Prance or Sweden. 
For instance, much of the national cultural office's research' ir 
farmed out to a private organisation, the Boekman Foundation^ and 
a good deal of the state's investment in culture is channelled 
through non-governmental bodies. Moreover, regional and local 
authorities have relatively wide freedom In cultural spending. 
Apart from subsidies to local and regional arts institutions, 
eg symphonies and theatres, the local authorities receive no 
direct grants from the state, but are free to allocate as they 
wish the large slice of revenue from taxes that the government 
returns to them every year. 
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At the top, the Director-General is advised by an Arts Council, 
which began as a private organisation in 19^8. Its 84 members, 
appointed by the Minister j» are mostly artists: they meet only 
once or twice a year • The Council's several sub-committees - 
one each for theatre, dance, literature, opera, music, film, 
and one for co-ordination - meet every month. At the regional 
level, each of the 11 provincial governments has its own arts 
council, each of which. has, in turn, a sub-committee for every 
main art form* These may co-opt individual artists and others, 
so that a council's operations may involve as many, as 200 people* 
Some act purely in an advisory capacity, as does the central ' 
council* In some other cases, as in North Holland, the regional 
council may take a more active role in sponsoring the- performing 
arts. The ministry contributes about 25^ of the. regional 
councils' administrative costs, but nothing directly to their 
cultural budgets* Inside the provinces the larger municipalities 
also have arts councils of their own, to give .advice* In a year 
local and regional authorities may collectively spend more on 
cultural activities than the ministry, capital grants apart* 
There are^ as yet, few major arts centres in Holland* However, 
there are 52 smaller centres throughout the coxantry where 
participation in the arts by both children and adults is , 
encouraged* Most are associated with the Assembly for the 
Development of Creativity, a national organisation that aims at 
promoting self -fulfillment through self-expression* About 40^ 
of its budget ^ comes from fees charged for classes^ 30^ from 
local authorities, and the remaining 30^ is paid by the Ministry 
9f Cultural Affairs, to reimburse professional- artist instructors 
engaged by the local centres • ' ' . 

The national music schools are subsidised on a different 
basis. Most of the subsidies come from the municipal authorities, 
with a little help from the provinces* The state contributes 
only 5^ of the total* The ministry also subsidises other 
amateur activities through the national associations of the 
various art forms. Last year, for instance, it Invested in 
amateur music by contributing to a national brass band 
association, and a national choral association* Subsidies are 
given on approximately a 50/50 basis* In the realm of the 
professional arts, state subsidies to local and regional' 
organisations are usually made on condition that they make 
their work available In towns and areas outside the major cities. 

On paper, at least, the pattern of Dutch cultural 
organisation looks already well and truly decentralised. But, it 
was pointed out at Dartington that the great difficulty .is 
that the activities and goals of the local and regional authorities 
and those of the central government are not sufficiently coordinated , 
The vitality of decentralised activity (as distinct from the 
range of decentralised s tructure ) is still patchy, and it Is 
generally restricted, as In- other countries, to the spectator 
culture of an educated elite. Part of the ministry's national 
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role has been/ and is likely to remain for some tlme^ the attempt 
to guarantee, regionally and locally, standards of quality as well 
as participation. Far from accepting the status quo, however, the' 
ministry seems eager to explore the development of greater 
decentralisation in cultural policy and practice. This searching 
spirit is shown by the ministry's publication last summer of a 
report on cioltural goals and the function of art -in society, that 
was intended to stimulate discussion in parliament and the public 
so that the targets may be more clearly defined before the money - 
and the. people - are aimed in their direction* 

United States 

The tradition of private sponsorship of the arts (encouraged 
by tax, concessions unmatched in Europe) is so deep-rooted in 
America that central and regional governmental investment in 
culture has only recently begtm and still l^gs behind private aid. 
Now that a national cultiaral office is established, the tradition 
of independence from V/ashington • illustrated by the rule that , 
most federal cultural grants Riay not exceed 50^ of a given 
artistic project - is so strong that regionalisation, if not 
yet decentralisation, of governmental aid is quickly spreading. 

At the centre is the Natioinal Endowment for the Arts (NEA)* ^ 
Both the NEA and the National Endovoent for the Humanities are 
divisions of the National Foundation for the Arts and the Humanities, 
an independent agency created in I965 and responsible to the 
President, who appoints the Chairman of both endowments. In 
practice, both endowments are virtually autonomous, and both 
chairmen report directly to the President. The President also 
appoints a 26 member central advisory and grant reviewing board, 
the National Coimcil on the Arts with 9 advisory panels of artists 
and arts administrators. Tlie National Council is chaired by the 
Chairman of the NEA, who has to listen but not obey. 

The NEA gets the bulk of the official federal cultural budget. 
Of the $29,750,000 available for the year ending 30 June 1972, 
$20,750,000 was allocated, under the National Programmes Fund 
section, for matching grants to cultural institutions throughout 
the country; $3*500,000 was set aside to match private gifts 
received by the NEA itself; and another $5,500,000 went to the 

state and territorial arts coimciliS. , Each state council could. 
In 1972, claim up to $101,000, if matched on a 50/50 basis with 
funds either voted by state legislatures or raised from private 
sources. Including ticket sales. 

Apart from the financial repoirt that state arts councils must 
submit to Washington each year, the NEA imposes few restrictions 
on the money allocated for state use. The main ones are that the 
grant Is not to be spent on the council's administration; that 
union scales and rules are to be observed; and that there be no 
discrimination of race, colour or religion in the projects 
supported. Most of the state councils are run by a board of private 
Individuals appointed by the state governor; they vary widely in 
influence and state financial support. 
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At the local level, there are over 650 community arts 
councils. Including both arts councils (usually private) and 
arts commissions (usually public). Only 150 of these have 
full-time directors. Over a third are commissions , appointed 
by the mayor or the county commissioner, and these are 
primarily concerned with the volimtary improvement of the urban 
scene and civic amenities. They receive little if any official 
subsidy. The remainder are non-prof it associations, privately 
incorporated, dep.ending heavily on annual appeals to private 
benefactors, and usually run by a mixture of community rep'reseatattves 
and representativTes' from participating arts organisations. In 
addition, there are many arts associations and centres that 
present multi-arts programmes. 

In the cities, community or neighbourhood arts workshops 
are prevalent. Some, organised by and for minority groups, 
stress identification with and participation in minority 
cultures. This latter group is eligible to receive aid from 
the NEA's Expansion Arts Programme, which spent $1,132,000 in 
the year ending 30 June 1972. This programme, a main impulse 
toward decentralisation, gives help to professionally directed 
community groups that are engaged in producing original and 
promising works of art or creating "innovative art-forms and 
arts-related activities", or achieving educational and social 
goals through the arts, or developing new 'ways to assimilate 
new and established art -forms, or promoting cross-cultural 
exchange and working for groups "insulated from the cultural 
mainstream" . • 

More convent ionally> the NEA also helps to promote the 
performing and visual arts. (About 80^ of the concert bookings 
today are made by colleges and universities.) 

Outside the NEA, central aid also comes from a number of 
federal agencies: Housing and Urban Development, the State 
Department, the Department of Interior, and the Office of Education. 
Municipal aid to culture is still generally restricted to 
supporting museums and more recently symphony orchestras. The 
general movement of the middle and upper income bracket populations 
away from city centres, resulting in lower civic tax revenues, 
means that a major extension of local government aid to cultural 
groups seems improbable in the near future. But cultural 
sponsorship by county authorities, which have recently shown 
some readiness to experiment, may increase in the next decade. ' 
Generally, the bulk of public and private funds, at central, 
regional and local levels, is invested in professional, spectator 
culture. The overall cultural budget is inadequate for new 
building and l^ng-tei*m planning. In governmental and administrative 
terms, decentralisation below the state level is very patchy; 
some state councils encourage community arts councils, others 
ignore them;, some cities have arts associations and neighboiorhood 
workshops, others have little or nothing. Moreover, although 
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there has been a rapid and remarkable extension of cultural 
activity among minority groups, it has not been accompanied, as 
yet, by any comparable phenomenon among the blue-collar majority. 
But Clark Mitze could modestly admit at Dartington> ''we're still 
in the process of learning how to do it , one may add that, 
considering America's size and variety, what has been done already 
is an impressive achievement. 

United Kingdom 

The oldest and most complex of cultural organisations appears 
to combine local freedom and initiative to a greater degree than 
is the case elsewhere in Europe. Private subsidy to the arts 
is small compared with the USA, and the state pays the lion's 
share of the nation's cultural bill through the Arts Covincil of 
Great Britain. As in the USA, this national cultural office is 
not a ministry but an independent body. Its annual grant comes 
from the government. The council's policy, membership and choice 
of chief executive are subject to the scrutiny of a Minister with 
special responsibility for the arts - currently, the Paymaster- 
General, who also is responsible for museums and libraries, 
although these are largely run by local authorities and lie outside 
the Arts Council* s scope. In contrast to Prance, Sweden and Holland, 
Britain's national cultural office has no direct official concern 
with films (other than specialised films about art and artists), 
town planning and conservation, adult education or TV and radio. 
Established by Royal Charter in 19^6, the Arts Council .developed 
out of a wartime improvisation to meet a national need summed up 
in its original title, the Council for the Encouragement of Music 
and the Arts.. The- council's principal functions still lie Inside 
the traditional fields indicated by its early title, officially 
distinct from the encouragement of education, therapy ^and social 
work. 

The council spends two-thirds of its funds outside London, 
in a variety of ways. It subsidises touring by major institutions 
such as the National Theatre and the Royal Ballet, operating from 
the centre, and by lesser groups working on a smaller scale but 
with a wider circuit. The coimcil Itself organises touring art 
exhibitions, the only field in which it workd directly as a 
supplier: in the last 16 years there have rbeon over 55 0. of thenu 
It also subsidises 50 of the country's 150 annual arts festivals. 
During the past decade, moreover, it. has played an important role, 
locally and regionally, in the movement to bring the arts to 
school children and yoxmg people and to bring them to the arts, 
notably by subsidising speci^ilised professional groups attached 
to local theatres. More Important, perhaps, than its support for 
touring or educational work Is the council's direct aid, of ; 
various kinds, to dramatists, novelists, designers, composers, 
painters, directors and producei*s and its direct grants to local 
anJ regional organisations throughout the country - 4 symphony 
orchestras, 14 regional arts associations,, some 20 art galleries. 
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and 60 repertory theatres. In addition to subsidising their 
operations, it provides financial support for housing. requirements 
of arts Institutions at the maximiam overall rate of some 
£500,000 per year. To date the council has firmly refused to 
invest directly in amateur activity, although it supports 
organisations that do. There are big amd obvious gaps in the 
cultural map of Britain, but the uneven pattern has been shaped 
by the incidence and intensity of local enterprise. 

While giving advice and encouragement to all who will listen, 
the council has not since its early days tried to Impose its own 
views on an institution, organisation, district or town. Just 
as the council prices its own independence from the government, 
so It respects the freedom of local authorities - including their 
freedom to ignore the claims of culture 0 The council may attempt 
to get a town or county hall to invest in a project, if it has 
not already done so, but such support is not made a condition 
of central aid to local cultural enterprise and no fixed share 
or matching grant is required. Municipal aid may be, as with 
Salisbury Playhouse, for Instance, as little as 5^ of the 
coxmcil's allocation. (Mtmiclpal patronage of culture. 
Incidentally, was virtually non-existent before 1939, but has 
grown with relative rapidity in the past 25 years. Some 505^ 
of local authorities in England and Wales, however, still give 
nothing at all to the arts*) State aid, in short, has been 
Indispensable to the extension and siarvival of cultiiral activity 
outside London, and decentralised enterprise would shut down 
tomorrow without It and the assurance of Its continuation. 

It might be said that regionallsat Ion In Great Britain began 
in 19^6, with the establishment of Scottish and Welsh committees, 
now elevated to the status of arts councils. The Chairman of 
both serve on the main council and their annual subsidy is 
allocated from the poimcil's grant; but although London decides 
how much they will get, Edinburch and Cardiff are allowed to 
spend the money^ as they wish. Yet Scotland and Wales are, after 
all, not so much regions as countries with separate national 
histories and identities. It is only in the last 5 years that 
a true system of regional arts associations has spread in 
England, althoiagh the oldest, the South-Western, was established 
in 1956, while the Northern Arts Association - cited by the 
Arts Council as a "prototype of patronage" — dates from 1961. 
There are now 14 of these regional associations in England 
(with 2 in formation) and 2 in Wales. 

The regions that these associations serve usually represent 
a nimber of counties, but their boundaries do not necessarily 
coincide with county divisions. For the most part the associations 
depend upon a grouping of empirical convenience. They are funded 
by a combination of grants from the Arts Council, local authorities 
and private trusts, companies' and individuals. Like the Arts 
Council, they are public bodies independent of the government. 
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and are generally also independent, grants apart, of the Arts Council 
(although a senior council officer acts as a co-ordinator and 
oounseDei). The associations are usually controlled by an elected 
executive committee, representing local interests of all kinds. 
In addition to advising on and co-ordinating theatrical .productions, 
exhibitions, festivals, concerts, and readings in their regions, 
they give awards t.o artists and writers, raise funds, publish 
newsletters and' calendars of events, attempt to publicise cultural 
activities through press, radio and TV, subsidise the audience s 
attendance at events by cut-price voucher schemes and bus subsidies. 
Inevitably tlie associations vary widely in their initiative, 
influence, and size;. but all are necessarily restricted by their 
budgets, (ranging from £40,000 to £270,000 per annurn) by the fact 
that the key institutions in their areas are accustomed to look 
directly to London for help, and by their relative novelty in the 
organisational field. 

This means that they have to endure widespre.ad suspicion. 
They are, it seems, only on the threshold of their future role in 
cultural life. Arts council aid to them tripled between I97O 
and 1972 to about £700,000. But In the next decade it seems 
likely that responsibility for local arts and institutions wili. be 
transferred .increasingly to them and that they might, as Nigei 
Abercrombie suggested, serve as the f\annel for the flow of central 
government and private agency funds to traditional recipients of 
subsidy as well as to public libraries, conservation agencies, 
and other bodies. This process Is one of regionallsation, rather 
than decentralisation. The latter course is warmly favoured by 
the current Minister responsible for the arts, .but its 
implementation surely presents huge obstacles. 

THEORY AND PRACTICE OF DECENTRALISATION 

Decentralisation may Indeed be the wave of the future, but at 
Dartlngton it was generally agreed that national cultural agencies 
would not wither . away, and are, in fact, still indispensable. 
The major arts institutions in every country are still fighting 
hard to get national aid that is, as a rule, far below the levels 
they consider to be adequate, and they have learned as a 
consequence the political arts of pressure and persuasion, with 
varying success. At the same time, there appears to be a general 
failure of collaboration, on any kind of formal basis, among ^ ■ 
agencies working in the cultural field. Although the new Swedish 
plan stresses the importance of Inter-departmental co-operation 
and although ad hoc liaison on a personal basis is frequent in 
other countries, France was the only nation represented at 
Partington that is attempting a systematic, formal process of 
liaison and co-nsultation et the national governmental level. 
Ralph Burgard emphasised that such ministerial collaboration .is 
essential if one of the ultimate goals of decentralisation is to be 
achieved: namely, the integration of aesthetic and creative 
concerns into all governmental planning processes. It also allows 
for a more efficient investment of national funds. 

Er|c ' .A 
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Collaboration is; not surprisingly, most common in the field 
of education, notably in Sweden, where the national cultural 
office is a department of the Ministry of Education* In 1971, 
the US Office of Education allocated to the National Endowment 
for the Arts $1,000,000 for the artists In schools programme. 
But apart from this there is not much active partnership in 
the USA between central cultural and educational offices. 
Collaboration is generally more noticeable, as in Britairi> at 
the regional and local levels, where schools, imiversities^ 
further education centres establish working links in rvarious^^^^^^^ . 
ways with arts institutions, associations and companies. 
Clearly, participatory progranmies^nyolving you^ 
which decentralised organisations are increasingly engaged )> ; 
for example, demand greater funds than may be hoped : for In ^h^^^^vi: 
Immediate future £rbm miy national cuitio?al office. Soin^ suppor^^ 
may reasonably be expected to come, fh: party from a natlonVs;-^^^ : 
education budget. jCulturai projects of this^sort a^ /vaiuabl^^^^ 
not only in themselves, and as. part of the educational p^ 
but they may also,^ as Anthony Keller ; poirited oxit , She Ip to; cb 
the motmting disaffection of the young with the educational <syst^m 
itself - a resistance movement which Is pisrhaiis^ mbre^ ^viderit^^^^^ 
the USA than in Europe, biat which" seems likely to 
American trends across the Atlantic . : ^ n^^^^^ 

Cultural penetration of the school sy 
difficulties . Iri Prance, there is a pedaigogic; J tradition with • 
little room hi the rt o for literary arti stic and musical' 
self -expression . In Britain, Intense :concentratlbrilbfri^ ; 
auid time on examination syllabi from- the age of vlj; reF)iside^ 
earlier cultural activities of an incrieiasing li^ 
children. There has no agreement at ^Dai^tlngtbn on the best^^^^m^ 
of infusing education with culture and the 
in schools policy, as pursued on the American scal^^^^^^^ 
with some scepticism among the Swedes , f or ihst^hc^, who a 
that if art i st s ' were use f ul at all , it was in t i^aihing te^ 
rather than in teaching pupils. Anthony Keller; an arderitc 
champion of the programme, insisted.^ that the only^^Way for^^ ■■ 
artist to be effective in teacher training^ w^s to ^ 
classroom first. Adrian van der Staay said- that the Important 
thing was not that the artist should be regarded as a re pre sent at Ive 
of the arts, but that he should stimulate the creative aotiV-ity - a 
and subjective responses of the pupil si Yet although the warmest r 
advocacy for the art>^ as an educational for dec 

one American, Cl ark Mlt ze, warned against the tendancy to think ^ 
of such programmes, as panaceasi and another American; Micheaili 
Straight, pointed p^t the dangers of the ciirreht: ribtioh that 
the artist is he who follows the life styl^ of the 

Another fruitful field of inter-agency c ol laborat 1 oh t s^ • in ; : 
the control of the urban environment and town planning - at least 
potentially. But in Holland, Sweden and Britain st he national 
cultural office plays no active role in piannihg and t owhscapirig 
which is largely a regional and municipal re sponslbii it y, and/ at 
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the governiTiental level, concerns other agencies # New towns, like 
many old toiins, are only beginning to realise their lack of 
cultural amenities: In Britain, for instance, a fraction of their 
budget is now earmarked for possible cultural development, and 
the Arts Council's former Chief Regional Officer maintained an 
unofficial working liaison with their social development officers. 
In the USA, by law, 1% of the cost of federal public tuildings . 
may be devoted to works of art (though this is not mandatory and 
is often ignored), while at the local level a few cities - led by 
Philadelphia - apply a similar law with more immediate effect. 
Some private developers,* working with housing and development • 
corporations in new towns and neighbourhood renewal, employ arts 
consultants in making provision for community life. But neither 
the NEA nor the state arts councils have any voice in local planning. 

In France, the importance of redirecting cultural policy in 
the framework of town and county planning has long been recognised. 
The Ministry of Culture, in collaboration with other agencies, 
intervenes more directly than do national cultural offices 
elsewhere. For instance, it has - with the Ministry of Public Works 
and local "bodies - defined protected urban zones inside some 40 
cities and towns for purposes of preservation. . To each of 5 new 
towns being built outside Paris, the ministry has delegated a 
consultant, with an annual fund .of : some 200,000 francs, to advise 
on design and cultural facilities. In one of these towns, the 
ministry has helped to establish a scTiool of architecture with the 
outward-^looking policy of involving newcomers in the design of their 
own environment t Indeed, the city itself , a& Augustlri Girard suggested, 
should be regarded as ths object of cultural work, and ministry 
policy is directed to that goal. 

Theo van Velsen pointed out that architects and planners ' 
tend to resist the collaboration of the artist, and to view his 
role as no more than the decoration of buildings that need no 
ornament - and that since, in Holland at least, artists have so 
little experience in this field they often reinforce such pre jud^^^ 
on the rare occasions wheh they are involved. The col^ 
of the public with architects and plaxmers is ah even le^ 
process > although experiments in democrat ic participation: are^^^^^^n^^ 
being made in Sweden, for instance.. Polke Edwards described 
interesting venture; at his Gbtheriborg centre, where, in ^^^a^ 
to broaden the social base of cultural life, people we^^ 
opportunity of choosing alternative ways of converting its library, 
in discussion with an artist brought in for that purposie. The. 
consultations took several months, but Edwards claimed the 
procedure paid off in a fresh sense of identification and ^ 
participation. ♦ 
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New tovms, in particular, offer unusual opportunities to 
experiment - socially, aesthetically, architecturally - that 
depend upon inter-agency co-operation and co-ordination. 
These opportunities have yet to be firmly grasped outside 
Pr«nce. Clearly, the vitality of cultural decentralisation is 
closely linked to effective . control over the urban and suburban 
environment and the surrounding countryside'. Amsrican , 
experience suggests that if such control isto serve public 
good rather than private profit, central or at least regional 
regulation will be required. ^ 

A much larger question of inter-agency collaboration 
concerns the mass media. Among the most potent influence for 
centralisation and standardisation in every country are the 
film and television industries. Which reach as much as 9°^ 
of the public, compared with the. 2^ who attend the 1 performing 
arts. The effect of film and television, with their emphasis 
on the value of individual, local and regional differences, is 
widely regarded as a pri me incent ive 1 6 cultural decent rail sat ion 
and yet they also appear to be one of the prime obstacles to the 
achievement of that goal. But no national cultural office, as 
the Dartington seminar made clear, has more than peripheral < 
contact with the headquairters of these Industries . The Prenqh 
plan points out the importance of countering their negative 
influence, but it was not clear at Dartington how this \was to .: 
be done. ,. - v-':'? '-"';^ 

Take the cinema first « In each of the 5 countries > 
represented at Dartington there are -national Iristitutes, of a, ■ , : 
one kind or another, concerned with preserving filins; recording 
film history, encouraging the production of newsreels and 
short films, advancing loans to feature films, prompting 
experiment, training and distribution outside this film industry. 
These bodies are helped by the central governments - either 
directly or by the proceeds of a tax levied on commercial 
ticket sales - and, in some countries, by the national cultural 
offices. In France and Sweden, the film institutes come under 
the umbrella of the Ministries of Cultiore, but enjoy a degree 
of automony. The British Film Institute is subsidised not by 
the Arts •Council - but by the Department of Education, while the 
Ministry of Trade is responsible for another independent body,, 
the National Film Finance Corporation, which, with the help of . 
government loans, advances capital to feature film-makers. 
In Holland, the Ministry of Culture gives annual production 
awards, while the government subsidises a production fimd 
comparable to Britain's. The American Film Institute is aided 
by an annual grant from the NEA, which helped t o est abl ish it, 
and which also, through its Public Media Programme, encourages 
regional film centres, promotes film education, and attempts to 
Improve the quality of art films in cinema programmes, . 
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All these organisations perform valuable cultural services, 
yet their activities scarcely touch the bulk of th6 clnema-golng 
public, which has steadily declined In the last 25 years and Is 
coming more to resemble the concert audience, but Is still vastly 
bigger than the audiences for opera, ballet, music, and theatre. 
Discussions at Dart Ingt on touched mainly on the participation 
of citizens In film-making - emphasising the value of the process ^ 
rather than the product - and left aside the knottier questions. 

In television and radio, the central fact Is that both In 
Europe arid the USA, the national cultural offices seem to. have no 
function except that of persuasion. In France and Sweden, ^ 
television and radio agencies are under direct, centralised state 
control quite apart from the national cultural off lces# There Is 
no competitive commercial or reglonalised activity. The use of 
cable TV, and other public commimi cat ions systems , is also a st ate 
monopoly, and the outlook for decentralisation appears to be misty, 
Sweden is exploring new ways of collaboration between cultural 
committees. The French, too, have put this kind of working liaison 
high on their list of priorities. But these are still prospects, 
not practices. In the UK a mixed economy provides greater 
competition and regional devolution,' with 15 commercial T^ • 
companies and the BBC, and in radio, the spread- of 1 peal BBC 
stations, with the imminent advent of local commercial radio. 
Unofficial contacts are maintained between the Arts Council and the 
BBC in London, and between regional arts associations and TV / 
centres outside the capital, but there are no formal links between 
the cultural agencies and the broadcasting systems,^^^^ I^^ 
where TV is still dominated by 3 national commercial net works, ^^^-^^^^^^ ^ 
public broadcasting has grown steadily In the -past decide , It haa^ 
been helped not only by the state education departments a^ 
xaniversity boards, but by the Corporation for Public fi^ 
a government chartered and funded corporation that gives, a^ 
grants to public television stations throughout, the: <;6imtry>^r ^^^^^ 
Recently the NEA' s Public Media Programme has collaborated with ;; 
CPB to produce • programmes for the PBS :netw;orksl Mor 
spread of iivid.1;i--c^annel cable TV ^netwoirks: in: iiie^^^ cl'taea^ 
^ubiirbaii ao^eas , . seeiiiJS? /to hold out Mgh iiopesr: by lawV 2 
mum of 20 channels riiust now be "public access" , a^d thei3e as 
was clear a* 1^ may be used to siipw^l^lms;;a^ 

ref leqting .local ciiltxe^al smd creative actiyltj^, 11^ 
lif e- of Tbhe comii^ 

* What Was not clear at Dartlngton was how Amer lean; expe^ 
of new technology could, for all its ,stimulating;^euph6rid^^^^ 
helpful in the immediate future to Eur ope an c ul t iiral agehc ies 
and their staff > faced; as they are, by problems of f finance, of . • > 
centralised media control, and, not least, of pubW 
especially 'inside the world of the arts. For In marked : c ontrast; . 
to the American faith in the open posslbllit ies that changing 
technology offers for human progress, there is still. It seems, 
a European suspicion of and contempt for "gadgetry*** Yet without 
the help of such technology, can the cultural agencies of Europe / ■ 
hoi)e to counter, siiccessfully, the st Ill-growing influence of the 
mass media and heme the centralisation of taste, opinion and 
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Behind the discussions at Dartington, I thoxight, I oould 
hear faint echoes of the old "Raise v Spread^ debate, which 
reverberated through the early history of the Arts Council of 
Great Britain, Should state money, centralised guidance and 
administrative effort be devoted to the raising of artistic 
standards and appreciation, along the line of the maxim . 

few, but roses ? Or should it be invested In multiplying the 
audience for the arts, more and broader culture,^ making the 
loaves and fishes go round? In theory, there is ho conflict - 
the Arts Council was comnjitted both to raising' and spreading. 
However, when a choice has had to be made, national cultural 
offices have tended to concentrate on subsidising the pursuits ^ 
of excellence In central or focal instltijfcinns and compahie 
This is not surprising, nor is resistance to the potential 'v^^^^^^. : 
threat of radical decentralisation to the maintenarice of standards, 
and at Dart ingt on there was scant support for measures tha^^^^^^ 
destroy the major organisations and companies.: 'Sfet at^ 
time the consensus view was that in accelerating the spread oJ*^^^^^^^^^^y ^ 
culture by decentralisation, the. old concern wlth^ 
standards was anachronistic as a priority at local levelis. 

A main theme of the seminar stressed the; Impdr^tance of v A 
participation, the culture of the' doer r&^ther ; th^ ^ - i ^ 

spectator. In each country a search Is goii^g on Jfbr^^^^w^ 
bring ordinary people together in cultural act ivlti^ 
well bey dnd such traditional participatory forms as the choral . 
society arid the drama group. It is the .coilai^oratiye 
not the artistic product, that is seen as supremely 
by many activists . In Sweden, indeed; "ccDinlrig togeth^r^; t : 
'feamvaro dagar*'— is the name given to experi merit al let^u 
among people at the bottom of the social scale, that - c 
ordinary rooms In city suburbs and are stimulated- by 
workers from Stockholm. In such a social context , the mkj ori ty 
of Dartington seminarists thought that the traditlpnal ^ 
sheep-and-goats division between prof ess ibiial and ama^ 
both out of date arid irrelevant; what matters is h 
and who. receives t)ut the quality of the experience Itself , the . 
shared creative activity. Art for life's sake^ In fact, ^ 
To be recognised for doing something, even if you do J^t pd^ 
said Richard Loveless, is better than not to be recognised at 
all. " Dartington activists pointed to the futility of . ; 
decentralising culture to those who already 

weri^ concerned not so much with the extension and "dupiiciEit ion 
of institutions arid experiences tiaken for granted at the centra 
hut rather with the evolution arid use of new instltutioas, ■ 
methods of collaboration, administrative mixe is and fbrm^^^s^^^^ 
cultural expression, notably through the use of new technology. ^ 

Looking ahead, there appears to be a nbtlceable trend in admini- 
strative thinking: a:way froin ambitious., exsensi^ , inul^t^ 
cultural centres along t he; lines of the Mai sons de Cult ure . • 
In Prance itself less el'aborate maisons are favoured, and th^ 
ceril^res.; of cultural animat ion now spreading through the regi onsy - 
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may have no permanent headquarters or audit oria. In Sweden, although 
people's houses are still planned, there is a movement towards 
smaller, low-cost decentralised projects involving the conversion 
of suitable buildings and the erection of temporary, inflatable 
structures in suburban areas. In the USA, where over 50 major 
cult'ijral centres have been built in the last 20 years, experiments 
are afoot to convert cinemas and shops in city centres, and a 
law has been proposed that would permit conversion of unused 
railroad stations to cultural purposes. One example is b, Brooklyn 
automobile showroom and neighbouring pool -room, which have been 
converted at low cost into MUSE, a prize-winning children s musexm 
In' Britain, while the building of new civic theatres and centres 
continues, village halls, pubs, schools and eommuiiity centres are 
used by regional arts associations and local arts centres. 
"One advantage of the decline in the Christian tradition , said 
Graham Eeynon, "is the increasing number of churches available 
for cultural purposes" = 

All of this, it seems to me, reflects a general international 
trend - particularly visible in the use of schools and colleges 
after hours - toward changing the conventional idea that culture 
is an activity apart in a place apart, the notion that art can be 
seen only in a gallery and drama only in. a playhouse. While arts 
events continue to be concentrated in traditional showplaces and 
while there is still a shortage of such facilities, there is a 
widespread search nevertheless, for ways of talcing creative 
activity and artistic experience outside the audit oria to the 
majority of the public that never goes inside such buildings. 
Examples of such enterprise given at Dartington included art 
exhibitions and string quartet recitals In a Paris metro, a 
concert given in a Rotterdam railway station, the use of a fire 
engine to draw crowds to a ballet event which ^ began with dancing 
in the street, travelling art buses in Britain, and, as an extreme, 
the American Art Train financed by the- Michigan State Arts Council, 
' a 6-carriage expedition that moves around the state (and now 
across the country) and attracts an average 1,000 people a day. 
Bristling with technology, it includes a gallery, a studio, an 
artist in "residence" , ah exhibition of local products,, an 
exhibition on the environment, and assorted cultural experiences 
of a kinetic and kinae«thetic nature. 80 cities are on the 
waiting list. These alternatives to architecture do not mean 
that architecture Is no longer needed, but they do herald change . ^ 
"The modern arts centre". Bill Lacy said, "ought to look unfinished . 
To meet the need for adaptability, the programme should come 
first: "until ;y6u know the programme requirements, you can t get 
the new architeictural forms" . 

There was, above all, a disposition at Dartington to question .. 
the ability of established major institutions to evolve new forms 
and ftmctlons.. National cultviral offices have hitherto, 
Theo van Velsen said, generally responded to demand, rather than 
taking the Initiatives But it might be argued that more effective 
centralisation is needed before decentralisation can work. In that 
case, we will need a widespread Incidence, of what Anthony Keller 
called "decentralisation in spirit". 

ERlC ./. 
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Meanwhile, what kind of practical help do local enterprises 
need from the national centre- David Kirkham supplied a 
helpfully succinct list which included: 

1. Giving and lending money ^ for music stands, say, or 
underwriting a loss on a theatrical production. 

2. Giving premises , or intervening to secure their use 
for part-time cultural work. 

3. Helping professional participation, . by paying the 
fees of soloists in choral society rehearsals and concerts, for 
example. 

4. Giving professional advice and encouragement in 
administrative, social and artistic matters. 

5. • Subsidising the organisation of education in courses 
and classes. In liaison with local cultioral groups. 

6. Helping to reduce or remove restriction ^ for instance, 
in the over rigid application of trade union rules* 

7. Giving a stimulus to the area as a whole by widespread, 
co-operative social and economic measures. 

Yet Kirkham also insisted "the less help, the better'', 
a brave sentiment not generally endorsed. Richard Loveless 
observed, however, that local centres should not depend on 
governmental aid: "if the local community doesn't sustain you, 
then you shouldn't be there". In self help, as well as in 
mobilising help from other sources, th$ role of the animateur 
is clearly indi3pensable. David Kirkham described him as a 
"secret agent in the field". A great deal also depends upon 
the personality of the man-in-offlce, regionally or centrally, 
and that It should be decisive for decentralised enterprises 
to get the 'right man in the right job at the right time was, 
I thought, stressed more by the Americans and the British than 
by some other Europeans, who showed a disposition to put their 
trust In matching the right system and the correct theory. 

Yet for both the central administrator and local activist, 
programmes roust not only be successful but be seen to be 
successful, and soon. Anthony Keller rightly pointed out the 
dangers of insisting that the results of creative activity be 
instantly measiarable. The national cultural offices' 
expectation of success may, he suggested, be on too shbrt-term 
a scale, while the effect of programmes. like artists In schools 
may take a generation to filter through cultural inertia and 
mass media kitsct^. Yet it is plainly unrealistic to suppose 
that ministers of culture and directors of arts councils can 
safely look to posterity to validate their budgets. They need 
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at least to know that local enterprises will elicit local support 
beyond that of the addicted arts elite • One general formula 
generally approved at Partington was to earmark a percentage of • 
the national oaltioral budget, say 1^, for experiment • Immediately 
verifiable results would not be expected* This form of spending 
is already practised ad hoc in Holland and the UK, though sometincc 
camouflaged in the accounts. 

Another need^ the importance of which was generally endorsed 
by the seminar^ is for an expansion and co-ordination of research. 
Cnly Prance and Holland, as yet, have fully staffed research 
offices with continuous programmes. Yet if cultural trends are 
to be translated into political terms> then figures as well as faith, 
charts as well as charisma, are necessary, Carl-Erick Virdebrant 
urged the initiation of extensive cozaparative analyses of whkt is 
happening now in cultinral decentralisation and v/hat is planned for 
the future. 
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QUESTIONS FOR ^HE FUTVKB 

Many more important questions, large and small, were left 
hanging in the air at Partington: some, indeed, could barely 
be adumbrated, let alone answered, within the crowded 4-day 
agenda. Yet some are, I think, worth listing here if only 
because they must surely be grappled with, country by coxintry, 
if cultural decentralisation is to have any meaning during tlje 
1970S. 

1. How far should, can and do artists participate in 
organisational decision-making at central, regional and local 
levels? National evidence here appeared to be more than usually 
divergent and vague. My 'own impression was that although artists 
everywhere contribute to the decisions of arts advisory panels, 
their role in cultural machinery is secondary. The majority of 
people at the seminar agreed with Michael -Straight that although 
the artistes voice should always be heard in matters of aesthetics, 
his function In administrative decisions is of limited value. 

But isn^t this a kind of apartheid, to be viewed as a temporary 
(and undesirable) phenomenon? 

2. How should the boards of local and. regional 
enterprises be constituted? By central selection, or local 
self generation? Should producers or consumers be in the 
majority? Should the members be delegates of organisations, 
representatives of the community, or both? How big and how 
eclectic can these boards and councils afford to be? Is there 
not a numerical limit to their operational efficiency, as a 
foiant of wisdom, if not as a source of power? 

3. How are local organisations to be staffed? Can 
national and regional cultural centres continue to depend on 
unpaid and underpaid activists? When the fashions of 
involvement ebb away and there comes a flood tide of local 
consolidation, where '^ye flexible, dedicated workers to be 
recruited and tralnedv Already /the .iijstltutlons of the 
performing arts are, in effect, heavily subsidised by underpaid 
actors and musicians. 

4. How are libraries to be used as agencies of local 
creative activity? Whereas in many countries their role is 
still primarily educational, in the UK, which has the biggest 
public library system in the world, the cultural range of 
library activities is steadily expanding. Apart from lending - 
books, the library may also be - we heard at Partington - a 
place for exhibitions, plays, lectures, concerts, discussion 
groups, borrowing paintings^ LPs and cassettes, and creative 
activity in general, even, as in Holland, a place where authors 
bring their omi unpublished works for circulation, a kind of 
municipal samizdat. 
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5. How far can local cultural traditions be used in local 
programming, and to what extent, indeed, do such traditions exist? 
Are they now no more, as was sviggested at Partington, than 
watching television or cleaning the car on Sunday? Or are there 
still persistent grass roots phenomena, such as pigeon fancying 
in the North of England and canoe racing in Guam, which need only 
stimulation rather than exhumation? Is there not a place for new 
"subcultures" • of motor bikes and progressive pop, say - as well 
as old ceremonies and rituals: not only the recording of old 
folk songs, but the encouragement of new ones, the evolution of 
new local technology beside the preservation of old handicrafts? , 
Can such activities keep their local value if they appear on the 
agenda of a national tourist board, however useful may be the 
subsidies and the revenue that tourism brings? 

6* Should touring by major arts Institutions continue to 
be a pillar of the national cultural offices' policies, when it 
can, generally, reach only a tiny fraction of the population 
in a few major centres? When its steeply rising cost demands a 
proportionately bigger share of the overall cultural budget? 
And when its effect on the theatre companies and orchestras 
concerned is often damaging, not least to the exemplary standards 
they are meant to demonstrate? 

7. What is the future role outside the USA of private 
finance, from industry, commerce, charitable trusts and individual 
patrons, in the launching and support of local and regional 
activity? And what possibilities are there to extend this private 
partnership in cultural decentralisation by governmental 
encouragement, through tax concessions, for Instance? 

8# Are the enthusiasts of cultural decentralisation 
swimming against the tide, by striving towards smaller units when 
the overall trend of national life in most coiontrles seems to be 
moving steadily in the opposite direction? If they are swimming 
against the tide, is that not an increasingly necessary activity? 
Or is the tide. In fact, ^-urnlng? 

9. How far can arts administrators afford to turn their 
backs on majority culture and the mass media? "We know what the 
majority want", as one activist declared at Dartlngton, meaning 
television soap opera, non-stop pop on the radio arid violent 
porn In the cinema, "and we're not going to support it"* 
Graham Beynon said, " We ^ give what we have to give to those who 
are prepared to think", and - Anthony Keller added - "prepared to 
feel" ^ Is this elitism", or Inevitable selectivity? To what 
extent should and can the Trojan Horse tactic be employed, 
pending the widespread local use of cable TV, cassettes, video tape, 
and other decentralising technology? 
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10. Only Theo van Velsen referred to the intransigent 
privateness of many contemporary artists, notably in literature, 
music and the visual arts, and to the chasm between artist 

and public, which has probably never been widex^. When so many 
artists reject communication with society as a priority, or even 
as a possibility, should decentralised cultural organisations 
be concerned only with Instant communicators and performers, 
leaving the avant-garde to the mercy of market forces, private 
foundations and the national cultiaral offices? Or can the chasm 
be bridged, by making the avant-garde an indistinguishable part 
of the performing arts institutions? 

11. The biggest question of all - at the heart of the 
matter for some at Partington, while to others it was little 
more than a vast rhetorical question - was raised by 

Adrian van der Staay: is real cultural change possible without 
social and political change? And this implies a supplementary 
question: is the attempt at cultural change, in decentralisation, 
no more than a substitute for social and political change, an 
attempt to divert or postpone that change by wide distribution 
of therapy and transquillisers? Or can cultural decentralisation 
and analysis, become a force to encourage social and political 
change? 

These questions were left undiscussed for good reasons: 
apart from the seminal? 's restriction of time, it seemed clear 
that there are kinds of cultural and creative activity that are 
probably already transforming society. These unseen forces 
are part of the rapidly accelerating process of peaceful, 
democratic change, spurred on by technological innovation and 
socio-economic pressure. If we could see where we are, let 
alone where we have been, we might know better where we are 
going. 

A large vision was opened at Partington: of ways to use the 
past in order to achieve a better understanding of the present 
and a better control of the future. The creative fulfilment' 
of the maximum number of individuals" implies not only ways of 
presenting works of art to a majority audience but also ways 
of creating a new relationship with your society, your region, 
your neighbourhood, and, perhaps, yourself. If one thinks 
mainly or exclusively in terras of central leadership, education 
and subsidy, then failure to animate the majority may quickly 
breed pessimism: that all -too-ready disposition to indict the 
majority of apathy and write off a generation. Yet if one looks 
at cultural patterns from below, from the perspective shared by 
Partington, it appears clearly that apathy may be the result of 
long traditions of neglect, injustice, under-privilege, and 
cultural malnutrition. The separation of the arts from the rest 
of culture has been reinforced by too frequent a dismissal of the 
value and significance of other things that ordinary people like 
to do. Underlying the seminar's technical discussions, it seemed 
to me, there was ia breadth and simplicity of vision that reminded 
me of a passage in W H Mallock's The New Republic : **It is with the 
life about us that all o\ar concern lies, and culture's double end 

O Imply this: to make us appreciate that life, and to make that 
ERJC worth living" . 
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